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With the reality of the self established the last chapters are occu- 
pied with the deduction of a metaphysic of existence, a metaphysic of 
values, and a metaphysic of reality. The reality of an absolute self 
is found to be implied in the reality of the self. This absolute self as 
a personality is derived from the nature of the subject as experienc- 
ing meaning or values. Finally, the worlds of "existence and of 
value upon which in distinction from each other I have laid so much 
stress, coalesce in the complete expression of divine purpose and of 
absolute value. ' ' 

Savilla Alice Elkus. 

Smith College. 

Natural Rights: A Criticism of Some Political and Ethical Concep- 
tions. David G. Ritchie. Third edition. London : George Allen 
andUnwin. 1916. Pp.300. 

This book, first published in 1894 and now appearing without re- 
vision, shows inevitably the traces of controversies for the most part 
forgotten. On the other hand, not only are the general principles 
discussed of perennial interest, but in several instances particular 
problems are dealt with which are of present significance. Such, for 
example, is the consideration of the propriety of limiting the hours 
of work of railway employees, and of the extent to which liberty 
should be interfered with in the prevention of strikes. 

The theoretical argument of the book is as follows: An appeal is 
made to natural rights when no legal basis can be found for the at- 
tainment of certain desired ends, or, more particularly, for the relief 
of what is felt to be oppression. The term "natural rights" is am- 
biguous. Of the various senses in which it has been used, the only 
legitimate one for political purposes is that of "the more funda- 
mental rights which would be guaranteed by a society which was as 
it ought to be." The determination of the duty of society in this 
matter is based upon considerations of utility alone, and is relative 
to given circumstances. The greater part of the book is occupied with 
a discussion of particular "natural" rights, and is an illuminating 
commentary upon the difficulties of reconciling actual American prac- 
tise (based upon utility) with American principles (based upon ab- 
stract and absolute rights). 

Harriett Bradley. 
New York City. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, March, 1916. Le reve dans la lit- 
terature moderne (pp. 209-274) : Y. Delage. -The writer considers 
the use made of dreams in the writings of many nineteenth-century 
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authors, and concludes by indicating "that which is forbidden, that 
which is permissible, and that which one should demand ' ' in connec- 
tion with such use of dreams. La credulite primitive et ses survi- 
vances (pp. 257-287): Th. Ribot. - Distinguishes between those 
whose credulity is permanent and those with whom it is transient or 
partial ; the former are characterized by inaptitude for logical think- 
ing, repugnance to hesitation and doubt, and by finding repose in 
immediate acceptance and belief. Vne forme de I'automatisme social: 
la convention (pp. 288-297) : Marc Dufaux. - Convention signifies 
a "sentiment, idea, a manner of thinking, speaking, or acting, which 
conforms or tends to conform to a type or ready-made representa- 
tion, in accordance with which the collective consciousness demands 
that the ideas, sentiments, and acts of every one be modelled. ' ' Con- 
ventions are formed by crystallization of social experience because of 
a need for simple and universal guiding formulas. Notes et discus- 
sions. Analyses et comptes rendus. Betrand Russell, Our Knowledge 
of the External World: M. Solovine. Varia. Revue des periodiques. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 



A meeting of the Aristotelian Society was held in London on 
Monday, January 22, Dr. H. Wildon Carr, President, in the chair. 
Mr. C. E. M. Joad read a paper on "Monism in the Light of Recent 
Developments in Philosophy." A monistic theory, he maintained, 
confuses two quite distinct propositions. A thing is what it is, not 
only because it has a place in the universe and because of its relations 
to other things, but also because those relations are not the thing. 
To assert that a thing is its relations involves a second and quite dif- 
ferent proposition. A thing, indeed, presupposes reality and its con- 
nections with reality, just as our apprehension of a truth pre- 



